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ABSTRACT ' ^ ' ^ ' 

An alternative school^ **exi^osioa** is currently^ : 
pro^ducing a large number of diverse, educational choices for parents 
and students* Alternative scheols^ or those schools that. off ^r all' 
students a distinctive choice of educalti^onal prcgrass^ can be - 
classified by .philosophy^ curriculun^ or governance* this report ^ 
defines^ explains^ and classifies free ^hools^ open schools^ basic 
schools^ sagnet schools^ schools without valls^ minischoois^ - and 
-schools irithin a ischool* Combining information from educational 
literat'Ure ifith material from personal int«rvie¥S^ it describe^ 
functioning examples* of each type of school* One chapter focuses on 
districts^ offering a large spectsium of altetnatives and suggests 
reasons, for the successesi and failure;? of these prtjgijams*^ A 
concluding. chapter offers a selection of helpful ideas gleaned from 
the literature and from ifitervieMS on successful implementation of an 
aiternative school program* The conclusion is. that alternative school 
programs hold promise £or those vh^ believe that different students 
learn best in different nays^ (Author/JH) 
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The E^IC Clearin^ouse on Educational Management, one of several 
clear inghousei injthe.system, was established ^t the University of Oregon 
in 1966. The CleariD^ouse and its con^p^nion units ^'ocess re^arch 

j^orts and journal articles for announcement in £R1C\ index |nd 
abstract buUctins. _ * /^\^ ^ 

< Research Reports are announced m Hesources in Education '(Rl^)t 
available 41) ;nany libraries and by subscription for $42.7p\ year from 
the United States Govemmelit Printing Officer Washington, D!C. 20402. 
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ERIC Docume\it Reproduction Service, operated by Computer Mlcrb- 
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. , Beaidesprocessing documents and joVmal articles, the Clearinghouse 
has another major function— in/omiation analysis and synthesis. The 
Ctearingfiouse ^cpares biblidgraphie^, liier'ature reviews, state^f*the-. 

- knowJecige^ papers,'^ and bthei' interpretive research studies on topics in 
itf educational^area, ^ ^ ^ ^ 



FOREWORD ^ 



Both the Association of'California School Administrators 
' , and the ERIC, Clearinghouse on Educational Management are 
'pleased to cooperate in producing the Schopi Mmiagement 
Digest^ a series of reports designed^to offer educational leade]^ 
essential information on'a wide range of critical concerns in 
, ediScationrt " ^ ' * ^ 

At atime when decisions in education nfustbcmade on the 
basis of increasingly comfJlex information^ the p^esf pro^ddes 
school administrators with concise, reaj^able analyses of ttie 
inost important trends in schools today, as weU\as points up 
' tht practical implications of majofT^search ilndings. 

By special cooperative arrangement, the series draws on 
the extensive researtli facilities and expertise of the ERIC 
Cleapnghouse on Educational Management. The titled in tbe^ 
series were planned ajid ^developed cooperatively by both 
PTganizati(Mis. Utilizmg the* resources of the ERIC network^" 
the Clearinghouse is responsible for researching the topics^ 
and preparing the copy for publication by. ACSA.. 

The author of this* report^ Jo Ann Mazzarella^ was com-^ 
missioned by the C'^^ri^nghouse. as. a reseat;t:h analyst and 
writen ^ * ■ ■ ' ■ ' - ' \ 



S. Uee Hawkins / / ; > Philip Pi^le- 

President ^ a . ■> ; " Director 

ACSA. * ^ : ^ ■ -'- ^ -ERrC/GEM , 



INTRODUCTION; ' ' " • 

' *'< ♦ 

Back in the rosy^'ued sixties, when alternative schools 
were new and shining and largely untested, they were thought 
*by maAy to be the forerunners of a sweepin^and fundamental 
*'reyolution^* in America^' I'ducation^ TcAiay, in the cold, 
clc^ir light of thespt^nties, while there are a f'ew stiJ^doggedly"^ 
waitingfqr thaCrcvolutioii to happei\j. most qow view thcedu* 
cattonal^alteifnatives of the sixties as pl"ecursors to ^ new^stage"^ 
in educa^onal "evolution;" ^ ^ - ".^ ' 

* If it is trueatiat alternative sghodts h^ve.Kelped ^uc^tion 
^o evolve, it is ;also true -that they-thcniselves_h9ve_eYoIveil./ 
Today's alternative schools are in many ways very diff^r^t 
.from theinearly p'redecessors. : . * *u 

In^the beginning, -^the alternative schools movementVtfS 
largely private, an attempt by'parents, some students, a few 
teachers, and' mo J? would-be teachers to bveak^away f«:om. 
traditional public" schools and to foiind schools run not by 
prt>fessi6nal educators or administrator^ but by the people 
they served. These small private schools, nfost of which (lad 
shoestrmg budgets, stressed in^lividual Jr<:edom for stu<jiem's 
and the necessity for themVto take respohsibiliiy for their 
.own learning. The school fothnlers took ^s their champions 
educators .like John HoIt,JjonatKan Ko^iol, Paul Goodman, 
and the^randaddy of them all, A^ ^. Neilli whose Summerhill 
School had for many years given" stude^lts both free choice 
abotrr whether to"attCTid'c lasses and^4 Jarge part of the respon- 
sibility for governing the school through democratic school 
^rheetings. . " ' 

Today, onlj^ a handful of such "free'* schools stilKexist, 
As Neill himself had predicted, Summerhill could not iurvive 
tfie sh<?:Ck of being transplanted to American *soiI. Man^ 
schools* after a few years^^ither became more traditional or' 
(after *an average life span of about two years) simply^dfed* 
. Dealj in his now almost classic analysis of the "failure of ■ 



^these alternative schools^ noted tful some of'the most com- 
monly cited reasons for such failures were that the schools * 

• did not succeed in achieving import^nl/^ducatipnal 

' jgoalsr^ ' ■ — 



• had insufficient funds " 

• were linked to the "counter culture" and as its impor- 
^ ^ , tance waqcd, so ^id they ^ \ * 

» Deal adds to thijs list his belief that the typical early attema- ' 
• tive scK^I contained the seed of its own destruction, "a?i* 
' underdeveloped and nearly ^archie structure for decision 
making and problem solving/' 

But if most of the early alternative -schools died,.one of 
their most important underlying concepts had taken root^ a 
con'cept th!at now'has fakeiiXpB in public education. This is 
the idea that.parentSf)£tudeip5» and teachers ought to be able 
to i^ave some choices aBq^ what kinds of.educational pro- 
/ gratis they partlcipatein. Choices are what the public alterna- 
tive- schools Inovement of the seventies is all about. This 
movejnent i^ based ^n the idea that public schools, instead of 
.^offerfng one standard educajtonaf program to all students, 
ought to offer several alternative programs^ to fill the indi- 
vidua^needs of t"he people they serve' 

Mario, Fantini, the champion of the new public alterna- 
tive schools movement, emphasizes this element of choice. 
He says that 'Hhe notion that there ar€ a variety of ways in 
^Which children le^rn and can be t^iTght is -certainly not new. 
What is'jiew is the thought jthat it should b^ ma(^e operational 
m thie schools-rjfiot by^chance but by choice.^* j - 

^ Fantini traces the roots of the current altefnatives move- 
'ment^not so much to "free" jcho€>ls as'to the" /'freedom'* 
schools of tjie civilvights fnovemerft -schools that were specific 
cally^geared to ihe needs of blacky children. Out of these 
s^hook came the idea that diflererit kinds of students actually 
need different kinds of schools and that a school can bMai- 
. lorcd to the" needs and desires pf a specific group* " ^ .; V 

The public alternatrve schools that students]^patci^te\cl 
teachers now choos^ from arc no longer mcrely/Hree^* gchlwJs 



or **open" schools i or paretit- or student-run schools; they 
now ^clude a whole spectrum of cducationlii alternatives 
stretching all the w^y to fundamentaJ^or **back lo basics'* 
^Js -with"^itFi€t -rules and au4boi(itanan-teaching metbcwJs^ 



Categorizing the plethora oTpublic alternative schools is 
confusing because there are sqyeraKdifferent^ethods of catc- 
goHption. Tfiese schools may be categorized by 

• educational philosophy (how ^.hey teach) 
^ • curriculum {^vhat they teach) ^ 

• administrative and political structure {\H\o runs them) 

Alternati^s classt^ficd by educational philosophy include 
frCe» open, humanistic^ fundamental, and basic schopls. 
Schoo ls class ified by curriculum include magnet schools-and 
-schpolg without walls. Those classified By ^Hrninistrative 
structure include schools Mdthin a school, minischools^ team ^ 
teaching schools^ and schools that stress parttcjpative decision- 
making. ^ 

Some confusion arises fpt)m thcYact that while airthese 
fhethbds f)f classification overlapj most sc'hools ar-e' actually^ 
identified by onlf one aspect. For instance, the Evergreen 
Alternative School in Eugene^ Oregon, is cabled a **magnet*» ; 
school. If might just as properly be called "opea*' school * 
or a***school within a school" or be classified as a school th^t^ 
Includes parents and students in decision-making. ^ 
^ ' ^.'Even ihore confusing S tftfc fact that the same ferms ar< 
used differenlly in different districts. Qne district*i^*magnct** ' 
may be another districi^*^s^^gi>t^vithoui Walls/* fn orfe dis- 
trict, a **mirrischool'* occupy'only a ftfw rooms an^. starve ^ 
only neighborhood thildrj^n, vyhlle in another district a mini- 
school may have af separate campub and, serve students from 
the^hole distrjct. j^n-;*o'pcn*\ school in onej^ity may be the 
"ftee" school of the neighboring^^cjty, - . , . 

Confusion is further comfpouiided'tiy the fact that differ- 
ent m^tricts may use even (he term **altcrnativc" in different 
>vays. MinneapoHs^ Minnesota, lor ^instance, ,uses the same, 
Gefinitiop.to be used in the*se pages; (liat is,. alternative schools 
are any schools (including schools within a* school) (hat offer 



all sli^(lcnl*> distinciivc choice t)f cducaHonalj prugranK hi 
PiJ^adena, Calrfomhi, however, ihc "<ihcriiativc'* scFkk)! refers^ 
u> iht open oi hu^Tianislie selux)! anujng iheir **speciar* 
'Seh<K>fs,-l-n-Xcvv-A'jjrk CUVt on the other fnind, '*;ihcrnatiVc** 
schools are schools (or btuderi'lb who h*ue problems with ihe 
regular program.. 

All ihib is fiiriher conipliealed the faet thai st>nie alltr- 
native schools simpl\^ aren'u Some programs lhat are ealled 
'*aiterjiiuives*' (perhaps lo satisfy disulcL's need lo be 
educalianally **au couraiu'*) u/fer litlle lhal ean be elearly 
djffereniiaied from regular programs. One must be careful in 
assessing l\ie distinctiveness of allefiiative programs U)\i>ok, 
for real differences in philosopti\ , curriculuni* f>r administra- 
tive a'^id polilical struclure, - ^ , * 
---^_X\Vo. J^ypcs o|" sUk)u1s often called **allerirdlive"-sehoals 
for students with special talents aiid for siuclents wirh special-- 
protjlenis^-are omitted from our disetission, Th«e sehools, 
for dropouts,' alienated students, and those with performing 
or artistic talent, are not.included because they were around 
before the alternatives moveAienl really began and because 
they axjc not open to all students and thus do not offer real 
choices to everyone. 

If is probably a mistake to say there is an ^hernative 
^schoqls movemo^'t in publicedueation tod^y. There is instead 
what would better be called an alternative schools **ex|ilosron*" 
The number of public alternative schools funelio^ing today is 
probably somewhere between five and ten thousand, and 
growing all the time, Barr has concluded jthal "sueh numbers 
suggest that the m(/sl far reathing c*xpc;^imcnlalion and inno- 
vation to ever occur in ptj'blic education is now underway/* 



ALTERNATIVE EOUCATIOI^L PfllloSOPHIES 



The ^icf diffcjrcnt'C between sonic- AUernalive schools 
and the re^far program centers on educational philosojjfli) . 
The two types of allcrnativt: educational philitsophy to emerge 
most distinctly are open (or free) schools and basjc (or funda- 
^ mental) schools. The two couIdn*(^e more different. While , 
open schools arejnformal, stressing ere active di^vcry, student, 
autonomy, and teachers'acting^^as faciljtatofs, basic schools, 
are formal and stress obedience of students to teachers who 
arc authority figures: 

' Free or Open Education ' 

^"^Tfie term^ ^*free** school and **open*' school-are not-con- 

^ sidercd by everyone to be identical; on<5 distinction* is usually 
that free schools are even **freer" thati open sdiools in terms 
of demands on students, Nevertheless, fhcir similarity in eni- ^ 
phasizing student autonomy afid iBdiyidualized programs 
makes it reasonable t^ lump both types^of schools together in 
the same category ^-representatives^^f roughly the same ^du- , 
-fation^lphilosopliy- 

OpcnS<(ueution, with ^ts "-antecedents in the Britisfa'pri- 

/nthxy scKoolv*ias, according to Sealcy, been often misunder- 
stood- He notes that one common .asjsufhption is that operi 
education refers to a '*mass of youngsters milling al^ound in 
an open spacx?/' Dismissing this chaotic p^^ctUYc,pf open e4u' 
cation, Sealey-lxplains that in an open school ^'thc classroom, 
is organized in such a way that it enables ch>ldVen to be inde- 
pendent in their use of available resources/* His observation 
often openvclassrooms led him to Conclude tfiat this indepefid* 

. ence makes educatipn more* **respotisive" because ^Ueachers* 
try to ensure that the ICarrypg experiences relate to individuaf 
children as they appear to be at any giyen linC^' ^ 

A study, by Groobman^ Forward, ^nd PetersQit of^what . 
they called *^informal** schools (Ound that students iri sUch 



1 



schools showed more posi live atutu4cs toward school and 
teachers and greater transfer of learning to nonschool settiilgs 
"^han did '*fo1rmar' school students. Betls likewise found that 
students 'at West Philadelphia Free School had better self- 
concepts,^ attitudes toward scl^ool, and behavior than did stu- 
clents in other Philadelphia schools. 
^ On the other hand, Deal maintains that '*aiternative*' 
schools that ^ve students too muc(i autonomy and responsi- 
bility for decision-making do not survive. Deal, though dis- 
cussing *^aUeima(ive sch^pls" in general, shows byhis descrip- 
tions of their ^harilct eristics (authority vested in students^ 
emphasis on doing and experiencing) that he is actually refer- 
ring to Qp^n or free schools. . ^ , ' ' 

Efeal pinpoints four.stagcs in thpse schools* development: 
euphoria^ aepression, dissacisfUction, and, resolution. In the 
last stage the school either dissolves, returns to convention- 
alKy, prlftilows staff more, responsibility for settir^ school 
policy* while ren\airiing '''alternative.*' 

That Deal's theories are so widely quoted is a bit of ar 
mystery since he ba^es his conclusions pn^only't^ schools. 
Yet his ideas riftg ^rue and his stages have been widely ob- 
served By others involved in the development of alternative 
schools. I t . . • 

J BakUlis, after surv<^ying Ufteon alternative schools, found^ 
. like Deal, that where >ttid(?nis were gi>en"T?H^Uesponsibility 
for learning and teachers aCtra as resource pCrspns*Ott/y, no 
one was satisfied with (che approach. 

All this research^ t<fiten as a whole, seems to point to cer- 
taiP Conclusions, Although free or open educatiiSri is more 
resp^jnsive' to^ students* needs, ioriproves attitudes toward 
school. "Jnd increases the transfer of learning outside the cl&'5^ 
room^^giving students too r^l^ch freedoiti and responsibility 
leads to problems. Just I?ow much I rccdom^is VtQo much'' is, 
of Course, an area for profound and h<?^tcd disagreement. 

Two schools thai fHiistrate Ihe^ free or open e^lit^tion 
' philosophy are located, in Pasadena and Stockton, California.^ 
The Washington Center for Ahcinativc Studies ifTPasadena 
houses 500 students (mm kindcrj[iarten through twelfth grade* 



Started in 1972^ the school^ according to Shirley "NeiU, em- 
phasizes students* development of .responsibility and self- 
initiated teaming. ; ^ - 

Neill explains that^ beginning with the earliest grades, stu- 
dents are given>some choices about the activities they partici- 
pate in. By jgrade^ foujr or six, students are alfowed to piake _ 
choices about how they spend sever^ periods a day. By juRior 
high^ they spend the morning on the core curriculum and the 
afternoons on freely chosen activitie$.^he result is that by 
high school, students are treated and respond "very much 
like adults.*' * " 

Peter Hagen, Pasadena school'''TlTslrict's administrative . 
director for planning, research, and development/ told the 
writer in a'telephone interview that he bdlieves such a school 
is effective only for vd**^bright, self-reliat^ sttfdentSi * / 

Another thriving sch<JoI is the Stockton Open School, 
startled by parents and teachers in 1^975 for grades K-3."Ia a 
telephone interviewVthe schoolV head teacher, George Mc- 
Cormick, described the school as "humanistic and Iftss authori- 
tarian" than other schools in Stockton. He warned that such 
schools often attract (or are usetl as a iJumping grDund for) a 
large number of student's who are hyperactive or *'gicossly un- 
successful." f 

J Becs^use staff at this school want to ensure a .wide rang^ 
of abilities and types of students, students are giveji a one- 
week trial period to see if thfey can adjust to the freedom of 
the schpol. Although the staff does accept some "problem"^ 
'Students, they refuse to take itiore than the school'^ fair share. 

' . , Basic Education* 

^Jtasic education, also called "back'to*basic5" or funda* 
mental education; rests on 'the idea that teachers ought ,to 
have complete control ^ver what, when, and hpw students' 
will be taught.^Utilike proponents of open or free education^ 
fundamentalist^ are not as much^ccmccrned'^^iiboui whether 
students like school or are VseH-dlrected" in Iheir learning as' 
they are ab'oi^ whether students obey leathers and p^ioduce 
high lest scores. While hdstt sttij^ols received their itame be- 

V ■ ■ I ■ - 



cause of *their emphasis^on **basic skills,** it is important to 
remember that other schools— even open schools— may stress 
such skills" also. VVhat is distinctitre, about basic schools is the 
way in which such skiUs are taught and thf almost total 
' * of emphasi/on everythingelfe* » ^• 

" Noting that "alternative education . . . originally pneant 
in riMfsi districts that'open, liberal alternative schools could 
^ ^Vbe^ade available in addition toHhe already existing traditional 
ones/*-Schofield observes how ironic it is th?t **back-to»basics 
advocates in eome districts have used the concept of altema* 
tive education to promote traditional^ more conservative 
schooling/* Indeed, basic schoolsare becomingsueh a popular 
forin of altomativc that it is'^possible they will soon outrium* 
ber-alt^mative open schools, 

A basic75cnool|has bee/i in operation in Cupertino^ Call- 
£ornia\ since lO/S. The A+ (Academics Plus) S"chool opened 
jivith 175 students' in gr^cs one through siic According to 
Pursell, the schooT'H^s ir/itiated by parents with/he support 
of a principals Although favoring a more open approach, the 
principal believjed parmts should be able to^mak^ the final 
choice abmrf their children's education, Pursell v^ites that 
^ , the school's founders bfelieve some children leam4)est in a 
structured environment and '*need the thrilPof competition 
against one another '* 

^ One of the biggest problems- enountired when jns tit ut- 
ing this school was finding enough students in one neighbor- 
^ hood^school to make up a clas^ of thirty at every grade level 
Although overJtOOO students initially signed up for the pro- 
vgram,^ they Were dispersed amongthe city's thirty-nine schools. 
Founders of the school discovered that mo€t parents were (lot^ 
co4fnmitted enough' to the program to transport their children 
^ across town to another schooL - ' 

Yet Pursell believes that in sfflte of^uch problems a funda- 
, mental school must reynain.. voluntary, and that it must be an 
adjunct to a neighborhood school rather tpan taking over a 
whole school ^nd forcing, local residents to attend another 
school, . ' , 

Finding parents who will transport ^tu4fents is not a prob- 



lem in Palo Alto, California, where half the enrollment at 
fundamental Herbert Hoover Elementary School comes from 
outside the neigh borliood, aVid transportation is not provided. 
But according to James Hessler, the district's coordinator of 
secondary education, Palo Alto's schdolboard prefers to limit 
the*numbcr of such districtwidc alternatives. In a telephone 

\^terview, Hessler expressed his belief that the board wants^ 
neigi>?)orhood fchools to prpvide enough program ^cH^ices to 
prevent all the students of one particular philosophy from 
being dra\vn away. This pffe^Iem is especially acute in Palo 

. Xlto where principals are coilfcmied about decltning enroll- 

^ mqnts, ■ - , ^ 



.:RNATtVE SCHOOLS * 
ITH SPECIALIZED CURRICULA 



Some alternative schoqls^ build their pro^attis around 
specialized curricula to attract students with special interests- 
pese schools stress such areas as* music, the arts; foreign 
(anguage, ecology, or 6at-of-s<hoql expen^rfces. Usually these , 
chook accept students from all over the district and are called 
*nmgnet sj:hools/' 

Magnet Schools 

Cincinnati, Ohio, begannts magnet schools program in 
1973, Eardley reports that the program en<;ompasses four- 
teen different types of schools^ including those emphasizing 
arts» science^ math, and foreign 'laDguage. The most popular 
schools here are the arts school an^ the German bilingual 
school^both of wl)ich boast high parent involvement. Eardley 
notes that magnet schools^ as they are organized in Cincinnati, 
do present oi% problem: both teachers and 'principals in, the 
regular program feel some jealousy' Ijecause the magnet 
schools havejpoife money ($130 moTe per child) and the dis- 
trict's best students, y ^ 

One espedally successftti magnet is the Zoo Schoolman 
environmental studies program in Grand Rapids^ Michigan/ 
Schl^mer explains that this scha&l for sixth graderi \s actu- 
ally located *on the gromidsof the Grand Rapids Zoo-^While 
not ne^ecting the basic tequiremeiits of the regular ^ixth- 
grade progiiam^ the school emphasize^s anrmal behavior^ sea- 
sonal^ehanges'^in animals^ ^liking, and nature studies. The 
school tries to attract highly motivated disadvantaged sixth 

Another magnet school,?tQbsing 1 50 students fromjgrades 
"oiie through six> i&locatH in E^AfteyOre^on/A publication 
.issued by Superintendent Thotna^ipPay^ant and the Eugetie 
School District 4J explains that tjie Magnet. Arts School 



^ teaches basic courses like reading/mathematics; social studies^ 
and writing through some form of art. ^ 

Herman Schwartzrock^ principal of .the school, told the 
wr^er that the school was^ started By intere^ed administra- 
tors and teachers, but now abo-receives a lot of support frpm 
parents. Schwartzrock^ in his Ph.D. thesis centering on the 
school, noted several problems experienced by the school \n 
its first year thm were solved in- the second year: a previously 
^ inflexible budget^ while notincreasing^ became flexitjle enough 
to be used for needed materials; a staff that was much too 
busy^was relieved by the institution of a head teadier-and^ 
volunteer coordinator; the percentag^e of students vnth behav- 
ior problems Va^ reduced from 20 to 10 percentj'the ill-siritec^ 
building was adapted; and the lai^e number of curious and' 
disruptive visitors spontaneously decreased. 

The Magnet Arts School shares its building and Principal, 
Schwaijzrock with Condcui.SthooU a. school xhat is part of 
the regular program. This makes it a magiiet school that is 
^ also a "school within^a school" 

Schools without Walls 

Thp "school without w^Hs*';is a. special kind of magnet 
school basing its curriculum on the resources <5f the commu- 
*K nity.^ Many such schools have no school building and hold 
classes at art museums^ zoosJiospitals,^chui:ches» and various 
job sites. The purpose of these programs i^^to get students^ 
out of the "ivory tower*' atmosphere of tfie clasSfoom and 
into the com'munity where education" seems metre ^eai and 
relevant. An added bonus is that these program^^ because 
they do not require expensive facilitips^ o^f ten "operate at a" 
\»st l^^s than that of the regular program. * 

Y The Parkway Program in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania^ 
probably the most famous school without ^alls^ begaix in 
1969 with funding from a Ford Foundation planning grant^ 

. arid* now_ is funded entirely l^y the school distjrict. A 1973 
publication by the Philadelphia School District explains that 

. the original purpose of the school was "ta integrate students 
with the life of the community." Classes are (ibid iij'siles all 



over Philadclpiiia, including local colitis; foi iraii^poiutioii 
tlic idiool provides free bus lokcns. To provide siudcnti; wUli 
d sense of belonging thai miglu be K>si by auendin^uc}! far- 
flung classc!ft, 'MuipriaU*' were insiuuied coniitiinng of twcniy' 
students amj an intern a^td ^laff member who provide guid- 
ance and h<;lp wilh basic ectuea^lional and human relations 
skills. Students are all volunieens and are chosen by loUcry. 

Ruth Steele, jsPurkway planner, told |lhc;\vriler lhat the 
projjram'is nounsh)ng with five units sening 1,250 high 
sehool-aged students, A reading specialist has been add<^d to 
each unit. Steele cautioned that two factors that deserve care- 
ful consideration in such a |3n>grani arct communication 
among staff members and students and preparing teachers to 
provide the cofnbinatton of skill training and guidance cx- 
pceted in tutorials, " / * 
I Philadelphia's Executive Assistant for External Operations 
Oswald Giulii told the writer that in 1 977 administrators con- 
sidered -dropping, the Parkway Program because tl>c Philadcl- 
*phia dislHct had been severely crippled financially. Yet when 
'^t became clear that this program, unlike othj^^j^hiladclphia 
j,^1ternative5, was t^tjsUng no more or perhaps even less than 
A'rfgulaf programs, it" V^^retaincd, ' ' 

Begun at aboul ^ same time as the Parkway Pro^am^ 
^ and in many wa^,similar to 'it, Chicago's Metro High Schoph 
stresses career erdue^ion. Half the cours<^s"are held in sc^jfool 
ptadquarters and O^c other half throughout Chicago, pfinci* ' 
! ipaJly at job sit(?^ After ^^^tudying the program Moore^and 
jothers concluded that onc^ ^f its most important r^^qlts was a 
./student-teacher relationship characterized by no/icompart- 
. mentalization, dialogue,\varmth,and lack of authoritarianism. 
i Like Parkway s Ruth St^l^, Moore believes that such afpco- 
I ""gram depends heavily on the skills of teach'ers^tn group coun- 
(/seling. ' / . y/^ , . 

Chicago's Director of Program Development Donn Wadley 
expressed to the writer his opinion thaj one of Metro's prob- 
\^ms has been its lack of a clearly defined' (nodel of how to 
maittt^in rela^tionships with the businoS community.^Since 
liiany cld£ses|^are h<|d in local businesses, it is important that 
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relationships with businesses, 'initiated by individual staff' 

tmembers or students not be alIow<Jd to atroph^with staff -or 
st-udent turnover; Administrators -in , the district arc now 
attempting, to solve thisf problep[i.b> 'thinking of new ways to 
$trucJlurc the school*s relationship to locil resources- j • 
Teaneck, New Jersey;^ Alternative I coYnbifies ^ school- 
T^ithout-wafis structure with a philosophical i!mphasis stu- 
dent independence and seU-initiated ^learning. *Mersereau 

'writes that* the 1 lOjjunior and senior liigh^students can choose 
from corses givfti it the alternative higtTschoolj regular high 
s(;(>oois,' and a local univetsity; The sf^h«»ol also arranges 
appV^ntiasships oi- internships in hospitals, courtrooms, 

^musetims, and elementary - classrooms. Students ai* '^iven 
mueh choiee about how educational gqals are metAandinde- 

^pendence in^oyJ they use their time. ! 

* In a telephone interview, Teaneck*s Director for Secphdary 
EdUt^tian Frank Arona reported that most graduate^ pf 
Alternative t dd "treit^endously well in college/' Arone eW 
phasized (hat one of iheVeasons for the school's success was 
a long "planning period; students and teachers studied and 
planned; for almost two yeJirs b^^fx>re opening the scl\oo[. He 

jioicdt toOj that success depends ^eatly o^^wise staff selec- 
Uon* ^tafPfor Alternative I must exhibit a deep coitimitment 
to students and must be people who have '^stability as well 
as idgis." Arofte also strti^sed the importance of allowing an 
alternative school to Continue growing and changing in re-^ 
$porjse to sew ideas from staff and students, ^ 

Magnet SchooU fpr Desegregatioi/^ ^ ^ 

... Magnet schools have, .been in the spotligm^lately 'as a 
meaiis for accomplishing*sehool racial integration. The theory^ 
Js that magnet schools are a good voluntary means of integ* 
tion beeause they attract all kinds of siudents from all ovef 
the district, and raeial qubtasxati be easily balanced thrpugh 
the admissions process. ^ ^ 

. Oswald Giuliit Philadelphia's executive assistant for exter- 
nal operations^ tpld^the writer that alternative programs were 
"taking the lead iti' mtegration'Mn Philadalphia and "doing 
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rather weil'in most cas^s/' Because Phii^tdelphia.is too I^rge 
for distrkitvfide magnets (twenty'^seven miles widej^ magnet* 
'inst^d draw from yibdisttifits. Beca^u^e'Philadelphia.ad minis- ^ 
trators have found Jihai'an enroTimenl of rnore than 50 per- 
cent black stucferte in a?chooI causes an exodUs, of whites,- 
no magnet^is allowed to become mbce tlian 50 percept b1fck. 

Yet pthers cautit»n that there i^a limit to how muc'h'ril&g', 
nets can aid Hi intejgration. Although many hav^ looked to 
Houstoh^s jnagnet systen/ as offering a solution to integration 
problems^Jt se«ies arriyV small fraction of stutienty. Accord-f 
ing to 'Levint and Mopre^ *'As Hovston school 'officios are 
the first to point oiV^j^e magnet school progrW there is>"not 
a racial integration prograin^fo!' tjie district as a whole/' 

'*Ned Harper^ Alum RQck*s system evaluator, mentioned 
to the writer that wliat may be happ^mingin some low soci<5-_ 
economic attendance areas is that the brightest Rids^perhaps 
because they have more concerned and aware parentyare^ 
bussed voluntarily to*schdols in higher socioeconomi<; areas* 
Jejaving the fow socioeconomic areasVith schools full of lower 
achieving students. Har^r stressed that this alleg^ed^p^itteni 
will remain purely conjectural until a J)laoned study is com-^ 
pleted this summer. ^ "'^ * ' . ' " " 

Perhaps this problem can be solved by copying the example 
of Chicago's Whitngy' Young Magnet High School. The schopl 
district poured disproportionately greater resources inta the 
school, located low socioeconomic area^ so that its higfier 
.quality would make it especially attractive tcflfetuden^s. Moore 
and Levine justify spending larger sums' on Whitney Young 
than on other schools because of its function as part of Chi* 
cago*s urban renewal program. 

, What all the disajfr^epicnt about magnets and desegrega- 
tion suggests is that a magnet/^ rq^r^m can. only be^a.smatl 
facet of an effective desegregationAroferam. As Moore and 
Levine admits *'Itis unrealistic , . .'to expect that fundam^tal 
inadequacies in ("Hucattonal opportunities in big cities like 
Chicago can be cleared up merely "by establishing, a series of 
selective (nagnet schools/' * ^ 

This is thic even in Dallas, ^ city that is in the forefront 
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in using'^iriagnets/for dt^^egrcgation on all grade levels. The 
rpagnet school program includes /ivje **vanguard schopts" an 
the elementary level, six "academies" on the jnlddle*schopI 
ieyel, and seven ^'magaet" high*schools". In early 1978/thc 

' combifned program «erved^ about H,OftO of 136,000 Dallas 

' students. / . ; ' ^ " 

(Jlarhoij^ Moffctt, assistant superinten<icnt of Dallas mag- 
net sckool qperations, told tllfe writer that m^xjmum pro- 
jjected enrolbnenr for these schools is i^proximately 17,000 

Vstudents-still ,only about one-eightK of the-toial cnroUmi^t.^ 
Dr. Moffeftexpressed his enthusiasm for magnet^fr**a viable 
4fiQl to providc^qqality programs in |t multiethnic scGling," 
but agreed lhat this sort of program ncedfs to be combined 

' wUh other elements to rhake'^up a successful total desegrega- 
tion program. * 



alter'nativeschSSl 

^ POUTieS: )WHp RUNS THE ShOW?.. 



It ought to be ciear liy now thatfjfj^biljf 'a]tcmativ^j^ch<)c>is 
are offering^all kinds of new cducalionarchoiccs to teachers, 
-parents, and 'smdents. BuLJ^ is not ttic only^way they arc 
innovative. Alternative Ahgols are bringing with them signifi- 
,cant innovat j^m^ In organiiSation, administrative arfangemcnts, 
and govemancJe, indeed, a study by Duke concluded that 
"whgt is.ipost significant about Hie daU is that vcr^ few*con-" 
tem'porary ^alternative' schools opted for a conventional type 
of adipipi^rative organization.'* . ^ ^ ^ 
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Minischools and Schools within a School 



One new type of administrative arrangement to erfierge 
from the public altcrpative sehbols mbvement is the school 
that is stibordinatoto ox part of another schdol. Thi^kind of 
schoofis usually called a minisehobl or school within a school* 
It istusually hpuscd'itt a section of a neigh Borhood, school^ 
and. while it may have a head teacher or coordinator^ it is ulti- 
mately govcrnccl by the principal of theV'parcnt" school* ^ 

While the terms minis^hool and school vnihin a school 
.dre -for the most part interchangeable, they Snay have differ- 
ent meanings in different districts. Whereas a s<liooI within a 
JschooLalwa^rs. impiiejjhe existen ce of a larger parent scSool 



also containing^rtlve regulaV program, a minischool may beorie 
of several equal alternative programs housed under one roof; 
and while a school within a school is alwafs in the same build-, 
ing as the parent schooUsome minischools (liJcc the "adjunet 
minischools*\in New York City) actuallyarc geographicallj^ 
separate from ttjc garenfschopl. Both types of organization 
are useful whei) clientele for an alternative prggrarti do not 
fill a wholt schpoI.'This subordinate type of organization 
mean^^^ that an altejjiatjve program docs not need to tlake 
over J^Bble sch<3ot and thus displace neighborhood children 



who opt for the rtrjjular progrcim. 

Bklsam explains UuL mihischools in New York Ciiv arc 
run b\ a teacher co(3rdinator whj>, besides liisor her jdminis- 
, ttrdltvc duties, also teaches pari nf the da\ ; this coordinator is 
suhordinale to the principal of the parent school Bulsam ^on^ 
tends thill one lesson Uj he leariieri from Njijy York mini- 
schools is that arran^ei^cnjis in which ^raehers teach part 
tinic in the parent school and part limcym the miimclun)! are 
unsatisfactory. According to her, sU]i^|nts need to feel that 
\, teachers belong wholly to ihcir group. 

^'alsam has noted also an inherent tt^^ni in New York's 
type o( minischool arrangement, Alth<)ugl^i^jff <)f the snb* 
ordinate' school may he gratefuf for the facilitie5Si*$istance, 
^ and validajioiythat a parent seht>oI can contribute, tliey never- 
theless often, long to be free of the supi-'rxisory constraints of 
the parenK^school 

New York City*s llaaren High School represents Another 
way to (organize alternative suhschooTs- Morissqau explains 
that HaartjnMs divided into fofTKtecn ininischoolSt each with 
' 150 students. Each school has a. special academic or career 
thcm^t and many include Qn-the-job^xpVricnces. Morisseau 
insists that those who attempt, to divide^ large school in this 
way must involve the whole school communit^in planning 
and.sefiing up a prtigram relevant to iheir needs. 

Although the Ever'Jrrccn Alternative in Eugene, Oregon, is^ 
cOlkd a magnet school, Head rcachc/Pat Uoryna tolU the 
^Writer it is more projicrly a school within a bchi?ol. Occupying 
one, of the ^'quads'* at Eugene Ivdgewood ^cliool, it is Ulti- 
mately under the jurisdictit^n of Edgewood's Principal Bill 
Qugan. Iloryna stated that'**rcasons ftjr Evergreen's 'positive 
relationship with its ^'parent" Edgcwood' include a great dcaJ 
of interaction with the regular staff (including lunch periods), 
''strong support from the principal, and a staff'at^Evcrgrcen 
who arc positive, outgoing, andguisy but polite," 

Po^i; Sharing 

Even more impttrlani than alternative school organization 
* is alternative school gmernance. Since alternative schools iirtf 
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based oii4he'notioiithat,pareiits, students^ and teachers ought 
to be given sorti^ choices about which educational pnDgrams 
they participate in ^ it m^kes sense, th^t jnost alternative school 
prpgrams include these people in ptartning and making deci- 
sions about programs, 's*,-^-''^^ 

Most educators agree on the importance of involving these 
groups in the planning of alternative schools. For example, a 
pubKcation by Payzant stipulates that Eugene, Oregon, ^ter* 
native programs are to be developed through the cooperarive 
tfforts of "educators, par^jpts, pupils, and'cpmmunitytrepre- 
sentatives/' Even more authoritariart basic schools like the 
A+ School in Cupertim) have involved parents arid teachers in 
the planning process, Barkhurst attd Wolf found in a survey 
of publjc ^tematlve^'schools'that /'teacTier, parent, and stu* 
dent involvement during- the initiation stages aetmed to \e 
critical/^ ' ' ' / 

; Many alternative schools include staTf; students, and com* 
munity ip governing schools as well. In Eugene's- Evergreen 
Sphool, much decision*making is done by a ten-member steer- 
ing committ^' madCup of parents, one teacher, and one aux** 
iliary sjaff member. Recommendations concerning 'hiring 
come firom ^ sted^ng committee member, one auxiliary staff 
member,*And two students. 

Balsam notes- that in- many of New York City^s mini-', 
school?? the ^jnleVnal governing body is a sludent-&taff cgm- 
niitlee, and in at least one school the sfudents help interview' 
prospective faculty. Balsam maintain^ that where student^ 
have real power, 'Jan improveipervt in the care of mini scliool 
property is noted, and^a great decrease in stealing of equip- 
^ ment and materials." 

In* a telephone interview, Los Angeles Coor^mator of 
Alteraative and Year-Rouncl Schods Vincent Laura Veported 
that all current alternative programs in that cfty have been 
initiated by parents. In addition, parents have participated in 
'the sel^tion of alternative school principals by submitting to 
the area superintendent a list of their first three choices/Prob- 
lems have-^risen, iiowever, because the policy^ did not clearly 
spell out th^ limits of the power o} alt participants, Laura re- 

IS " 




l^ied th^l in two^^iscs^ when the area superinlcndpnt did not 
select, the parents' first choice /parents appealed^ the boacd^ 
who ih bbtii instances sustained the decision after lengthy ^ 
consideration. A board-appointed comilnittee is nowreevaluat- 
" iftg the current procedure, which-Laura believes has tended to 
waste the time oi staff, parents, and board, ^ 

The power-sbaring aspect of alternative programs means, 
o^ course^ a ney^ role for administrators, F^ntini has sumnn:ed , 
it up by sayings ^*The role of tf\e^sjfiool administrator is lo 

• provi<ie an enabling structure. This means giving basic ii^fon* 
motion on alterhatives to in'te res ted«par lies and arranging and 
facilitating meetings among teachers* parents,' and students/1 ' 

Zander, herself a principal in /he Mifinc^apolis schools, 
also sees ihe pHncipal a^ a facilitator. and adds ihis, camion 
about the r.ole: - . it seems obvious thatjhe principal must' 

* Jje jjVic^re in the effort to devetap avenifcs for participatory ** 
decisron making and not-'try to pass off decisions made by , 

' the principal as having been made byall affected by.aheni,** 
^ Carrying these recomrnend^ions ^ step further, the Stock^ 
to^ Open, School's Head 'Tea^^g; 'George ^^cCo^mic^^ex- ' 
pressed to the v^riter his belief in the importance of '^s 
school not having any adniinistrator at ^^11- Although McCor: ' 
mick' does **sign tht fo^^ms'* at the school^nd acts as a liaison 

' with^the adniinistratlve staff, he codtendtd that a full-time . 

^ principal (with a ifecd to impose his ^r her own programs) 

• would "destroy the school/* ' . ^ * ^ 

Not all experiences of power-sharing jn. alternative pro- , 
grjms lia\^e been successful- Key participants in the Minneapo- 
, lis Southeast Alternatives (SEA) Project started out with high* 

, hop^ concernit^j^ copimunityrfnput and power-sharing in the \ 
project. Much p»irent:il mput was incorporated uitb the plan- 
ning stage, aiW the same. sort of parental inTOlvement ih^^ 
decision-making continiKcl as long as the federal funding did, 
' As federal funding was ending in 1976, Morley^v^^as^esipecially 
enthusiastic about **the unanimity of purpose** tha^- results 
when **parents, teachers, administrators, and stud^hifr sharp* 
irt the decisions (hat shape the educational programs.Y Morley 
noted thai '*parent satisfaction runs R^om 75 \h 98 percent' 
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atthefivesphoojs/' ' 

.In late 1977, however, a telephone interview with Univer, 
sity of Minnesota Teacher Center Director Fred Haycn re- 

. vealed that since federal funding ended, "general governance 
of the project has taken dn^a different tone.'!. The SouXhe^st 
Council, an. advisory council made up of teachers, administra- 
tors, and parents, still meets because of the enthusiasm of its 
anembers. But the coundl no longer has a mandate or a for- 

, ,nial place in the^structure. Although recommendations of the 
council are listened to^ according to Uayeij, there is some fe^ 
that in time t^^ council'will simply "fade from the*sceae." ^ 

Such a ^fa^ tof'ljjpver'^a'rihg^lans is r^ot unusual. It is 
often unclear (ev^n to tadminiltrators) just how much power 
administ^l^a^r^ are willingto relinquish. The Scientific Analy- 
sis 5^oratiori's evaluauoti of Berkeley*^ ejeperiment in alt^r-^ 
^j(^atix!£s'contends that by the end of tliis project, there was* 
little power-sharing by parents^^nd students. Authors of the^ _ 
report fc^l that administrators in 'Berkeley did not wc;lc(Jme 
intervention by' amateurs in what they perceivejd were tljeir 
areasof professional competence. " ( 

- Sachs, and Codding, by carefully studying alternative 
schools in-fouT scljp&l districts^ discovered that problems ofteiT 

* result because "tHe norm that decisions aie made democrati- 
cally conflicts with the norm that the Board of-Education 
must make all decisions.'' - ■ * 
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OISTRICTS^OFFERING . 
A SPECTRUM Of ALTERNATIVES 



Even though alternative public schools ^e* sweeping the 
nation, most districts offer only onenor two alternatives, with 
administrators assuming that most students will do well and- 
be happy in the '^regular" program. Bjit for sopie educators, 

Uhe'ajtemative. educ9tio^l dream is more all^encompassing.. 
Educators like Fantini sec dfversity as the rule rather than the 

''exception. They cnvisibn medium* and large-size school dis- 
tricts offering a whole spectrum 'of alternatives so that^ in 
effea,*the '^regular" 'program becomes just one*of the alter- 
natives. * \ , ^ . ' ^ ' 

^ What happens in districts that offer ^ number of alterna- 
tives? What problems does- presenting many alternatives pro-* 
(Juce?^Why does^this method work in some districts but net 
in others? , ' 

' ^ Minneapolis Southeast Alternatives ^ 

One of the first citie^.to offer a wide range of alternatives 
v^s ^irineapolis, Mirmesota^* whose Southeast Alteroativ^s 
(SEA) Project represents, a pioneering effort in alternative 
schools. J n 1971, Southeast Sxhool District in M^neapolis 
was among^a handful of <mtricts lucky cnctMgh (o obtain a 
five-year grant fi'om the UTSToffice of Education's Expert 
mental Schools Program, During this time, the district received 
$500 per student per year (^a total of. about $'7 million) to 
develop ali,cmativc schools. A ' 

. ^ Apparently, acccptaixcc of the Minneapolis proposal was 
not based on luck alone. According to Morley, one reason 
Minneapolis was chosen was tt^at the administrators in this 
district were unusually dynamic arid committed to t^i con- 
cept of alternatives. ^ - . , 

^ Mudi parental input was solicited during plarming of the 
alternatives. Neighborhood meetings were held, and out of 
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this procftss gr9ups fornjed around particular educational 
styles. Five" schools etnerged: a free school^ an open sphool, 
an ungraded cootinupus progress school, a "contemporary" 
school (stressing basic skills), and a rather eclectic high school, 

^Morley points out that these schools were never in competi- 
tion* nor was there any assumption that one bf l^iem would 

>mj;rgc as^e *'best<" 

- When fedora] funding ended in 1976, support of SEA was' 
taken over by the district. Standardized tests, administered in 
that yearjndicated that students compared favorably with 
state and natK>t;ial norms. At that time^ Kocher no^ed evidence 
that parents. and. students were taking i^^^^g^ of the alter- 
natives offered them in the fact that almost half the students 
in ihe district were not in neighborhood schools. He noted, 
Tod, that data indicated that at jnost schools most parents jfelt 
their children Were getting an "^xcellent^' education and that 
80-90 percent of parebO felt that their children were happy, 
A telepho^^e conversati^ with the director of the Minne- 
apolis Public Schools/University4ifMmne*sota Teacher Center 

^ late 1977 re3/ealed that alternatives^jvejresti^l alive and well 
ih Minjjiesf^olis, In fact. Director Fred Hay^rKj:^m)rted that 
not c%pl^ are all the SEA alternative schools still inbp^ratioi/ 
(supii^fi^ed . entirely by local funds), but *'the alternatiw 
school design pcocess has spread across the^city'* so that **sets 
ot alterfirftive schools'* are scattered tliroughout Minneapolis. 

\ Eugene . 

Eugene, Oregon, District 4J in 19)7 offered seven elemen- 
*tary^d four secondary alternative programs, an exceptionally 
large number for a town oF approximately 100,000. The dis- 
trict^ in a document 'outlining its alteitiatives progranv^ ex- 
plains why; \ ^ 

In^cstablishins alternative schoolft* it is the board's belief 
that different children learn in different ovaysi that no one 
■ single educational' approach is the right one for all students* 
aj^ that providing a large variety of educational options for 
students and parents helps the district better meet the needs, 
of ail its^students* t ^ ^ 




According to Scliwartzrack, Eugene's alternatives began 
in 1973 when new Superintendent Thomas Payzant indicated 
his interest in alternative schools -as a **way of meeting stu- 
' dent n^ds.'* Payzan^t began by holding a worl^shop for 300 
staff members to djscuss all*facets of alternatives. He next 
held a meeting to obtain ideas from, parents and students 
without the presence of staff. An A/ternative Schools Steer- 
ing Committee was selected to evaluate proposals-^ and lastly^ J 
' ^ an alternative schools fair was held at which parents and stu- , 
dents heard presentations concerning nine types of schools 
and indicated their interest in their favorite types.- * \ 

\ Eugene^s atternMives are quite diverse, though some are 

^<4ifficult to classify. The Environmental Outdoor School^ 
serving forty to fifty fifth- and sixth -graders, stresses ecology 
and, environmental concerns." Action High' School offers a 
school- with out' walls program to 100 students who|or half of 
ea«h daty participate in internships^in community agencies. 
The Patterson Primary Center is an 6pen ^program for 100 
elementary students. AH programs ihave be^n developed by 
^ parents, staffs and teachers; no transportation outside the 
neighborhood is provided. \ - 

Eugene has a Sf»ecial Projects Assistant to oversee all alter- 
native programs. A pifblication-issued by Payzant anct^the dis- 
trict concerning criteria for aU^rnatives stresses that altema* 
tive programs mu?t not exceed pef pupil cost in other compar- 
able school programs. This stipulation echoes recommenda- 
tions by Fantini and others and makeS'good sense as a way of ^ 
assuring acceptance and continued existence ot thp program. ^ 

' PhiladelpTTi? \^ '^t 

Beginning with the institution of the Parttway Progfam \t(^y< 
1969, Philadelphia has been 4 leader in the alternatives move*- "".^ 
ment, Finkelstein noted that in 1969 alternative programs iii;^V 
Philadelphia were being given **system-wide pribrity.*' At that " 
time^ alternatives were serving lO^OOQ of^ Philadelphia's 
275,000 students. A 1977 publication issued by the Philadel- 
phia School Distrfct concerning alternatives proclaimed in 
. , , that year that the city had **somc of^lhe most exciting educa* 
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tionai opportunities offered.in public scliools anywhere/' 
Tlie^jublication listed a>5Dtal of 102 alternative pVogramS-28 
elementaary aAd 74 sejr^ndary— in the district. 

By late 1977 hcwtvever^ things lookeajia lot different. In 
telephone interviewX.Philadelphia*s Efj^^cutive Assistant for 
External Operations C^wald G4jil|^ disclosed that the dis^ct^ 
because of a serious financial forced to cut 

the program by 65 percent, j^u'that time only thirty-five 
ajtematives were being offered. Giulii ^X(j^ained that nt^st of 
Philadelphia's alternatives had depjcnded on small clas^ size, 
l(around fifteen students) and were just too costly to be con- 
tihued during a financial crunch. An exception was the Park- 
way Program, which had been able to keep costs do\yn by 
utilizing^comntuntty facilities. . ' 

Aktm Rock 

Another. district that at one time offered a massive alter- 
-^natives program yet does so no longer is fcaliftitnia's Alum 
"Rock Union School District. Alum Rock is unusual in thaCit 
received federal funding as a pilot program to test thejeasibil- 
ity\f aq educational voucher system, 

Irt 'tl^e original voucher idea> as conceived by Christopher 
Jenks others, parents ^would be given an educational 
vouch^ to spend at the "public or private schobl of their 
choic^; Supposedly, through competition the best schools 
wot^Jki survive. For rather obvious reasons, Alum Rock devi' 
ated from this concept somewh^. No schools in the^ea 
dosed' from lack of enrollment, no teachers or administrators 
lost th^r jobs^and no private schools participated* 

Funding stretched from fall 1973 to spring 1977, Rasmus*- 
sen Reports that of Alum Rock's twenty-five elementary and 
middle schools^ fourteep/pintkipatefl in the program^ Each of 
the foilrteen hous^gjf two to five distinct^ducatJonai programs 
called Jninischools, An Alum Rock Union School District pub- 
licartjon tioted that the voucher system inaeased' both diver- 
sity in the district's curr}tulum and autonomy of teacher^ in 
cusriculum desi^. * 

Yet by spring 1977 the voucher groject in Alum Rock 
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Wis dead^ *While the district still n^tained an open enrollment 
system, only a few real alternatives in the form of minischools 
remained. , — - ' - ^ 

Dan Weiler^ cominissioned%y the Rand Ccnrporation to 
evaluate the Alum Rock Project^ commented to the Writer, 
that one reason few alternative schdpls remain in the city is 
thayhe district was more comimHca to the cojicept^^of decen- 
tralization than to providing a spectrum of i^ematives. In 
addition^ the large number of mini^chools became difficult to 
c6pc with; in Weiler*!s, words^ **the teachers became weary of 
the'prog^am/* ^ ^ " " 

Ned Harper, Alum Rock's system ^evaluator, stated that 
by 1977* Alum Rock administrators \ve re allowing, but not 
encouraging, the retention of minischooK He ilso indicated 
that a major unknowh was how much the various minischools 
had implemented truly distinct instructional programs. He 
indicated that Rand^s forthcoming report on alternative edu-^ 
cation should provide an empirically based resolution to this 
is^lue. Finally, presumably because programs did pot teach 
the same thing at the same time, students switching programs 
m^y have experienced a lack of curricular continuity, A num- 
ber of teachers have complained of difficulties in integrating 
new students into ongoing programs- ' - . 

'-^ " ' Berkeley ' ' ^ 

Like Minnekpolis, Berkeley, California, participated in 
the Experimental Schools Program from 1971-1976, Unlike 
Minneapolis, Berkeley allowed the program to die when fund- 
ing stopped. At Its peak, the program encompassed twenty- 
>three program opljons (ten of these, however, had aetu^ly 
Parted before funding began). By 1976^ only two programs 
that h^ begun since 1971 survived. Furthermore, the Scien- 
tific' Analysis Corporation -fias.contendeji that by the end of 
the project there was no significant difference betweeri alter- 
native Schools and other schools in things like quality of edu' 
cation, dropout rates, or parent-community participation,^ 

Why did the Berkeley program fol^?The Scientific Analy- 
sis Corporation lists a number of reasons. One was unique to 



Berketfey^s interpretation of alternatives. The district com- 
^ mitted much energy to three ethnically centered programs- 
two all black and one chicano— based on the belief that stu- 
dents would learn better in ^ program built around their own 
culture and ethnic history- The energy was wasted^ however^ 
because the Office for Civil Rigl^ts forced the closing of all 
three. 

Another problem may have been that the program was 
„ weighted heavily in favor of secondajf^ school^ (seventeen crf^ 
twenty- three), unlike the programs in £ugene and Minneapolis) . 
FinaHy^ according to the Scientific Analysis C<ifporation^;tKe 
Berkeley^ district simply did not attach much importance ^o 
the program or its goal of^" comprehensive change." 

Althou^ reasons for failure or success of any program 
ar^ complex and often unique to a particular place and set of 
conditions^ at least two factors seem to emerge from ^1 these 
programs. Successful alternative programs usually rest on* 
strong commitment by administrators and on insistence that- 
alternative programs must costnomor^ than regular pKigrams. 



.SOME ADOmONAL HELPFUL IDE/^ 

■ . . * V , 

^" 

m * ^ * 

Participants in^ alternative programs and educators who 
tf^ve surveyed their functioning have gleaned many facts; 
lessons^ and practical id^ helpful to those instituting alter- 
natives or wrestling with problems besetting their owii pro- 
grams. While it is impprtant to remember that suggestions or 
ways of proceeding are.not always transferable from ohe pro- 
gram to another^ the following list contains some of the^ most 
helpful ideas distifled from both individual experiences and 
extensive surveys of alternative programs nationwide* 

Direct quotes are enclosed in quotation marks in the fol- 
lowing entries; otherwise material is paraphrased. Each tip is 
followed hy the name of one who advocates it (along ^th 
yihool affiliation if any)» but many of the sugge^ions have 
5een echoed*an(i reechoed by a number of experits* . 

. .How to Begin 

Alternative programs should not be disveloped in a vacuum^ 
but ought to respond to fderi^ified n^eds* "Programs which 
respond tq" identified ;need^ are not. only more likely to 
y accomplish their educa^nal goals; they are also mpre easily 
justified to those who must support them financially/* 

. / * Lyn Broad 

' A good source*of help in instituting ^ari alternatives pro- 
gram is nearby districts w^Hi^ relevant expertence. ' i - 
: ' *^M. D. Barkhurst and W. C. Wolf, Jr. 

The Eugene school district's seven-pa^e list of pilDicedures 
* for those wishing to institute new altemajtives stipulate^ that 
proposals hiust, include such things as 

*'baiic fducational assumptions . 

* general goals in terms of aspfcts likf pupil .amd teachfr 
performancf and instructional prbcfsses « 
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* decsslpii*tniking structures 

* A time Xiat 

* a^dget 



Thomas Paysant (Eugene 
School District 4Jj!Oregon)* 
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• In 1977 the School I>istrict of Philadelphia stipulated thaf 
alternative programs **shouW be" significantly different from 
what i^ currently offered in the main sch6ol" At thatjtime^ 
the district required that proposals include informatjpii^ con- ^ 
cerning sMch things as a program ^s supplies and equjipm£nt> 
staff and staff selection cnteria^ student population serve'd/ 
and admissions procedures^ ^ i 

■ PhiladelphiaSchooIDistrict(l977) 

/ ^ . 1 . ^ 

* For those^ interested in proposing, alternative progran»s>" 

the I^os Angeles^ Unified School District has issued a pu^lica-, 
tion th^t inclulTes guidelines a^id a form to use when submit* 
ting a pr&gram plan. Unique aspects of the guidelines indude 
the following stipulations: ^ ^ 

* One |>ersoti must be ^e^ignated spokesperson tor the al- 
- , temative progtam. 

* The program must be multicultural and multiethnic. * 

* Decision m^lcing must be 4hared with parents^ students^ * - 
and the school community. 

. * Xos Angeles Unified School District, 

A ^yamphlet piAlished by the California State Department 
of Education provides. administrators with information con- 
cerning alternatives in California^ including definitions^ statu-^^ 
j tory requirements of the Education Code^ and basic do*s and 
don!t^. Included are these statutory provisions: a 

. ♦ Students and teachers are to be selected from volunteers 
• inly. 

'*The alternative program should be funded and main* , 
tahied at the ^e level of support as other programs. 

* There will be no extra state apportionment for trai»spor- 



Ration foraltemative schools* ^ 

California State Department of Education 

^ When beginning an alternative high school; it is wlse to 
select an established school as a reccgrd center to ensure that 
stud^ms will always have a source of accepted identity and 
^evidence of graduation in case the school dissolves.. 

Bfuce Howell (TulsaJ 
.Qfelahomaj Public Schools)' 



With a secondary scho^ alternative program it is impor-r 
tant to seek assurances from colleges that gr^^uatef^ seekii% 
admission will not be penalized^ 
\ ^ ' ^ Douglas Watson ^ 

One important reason for success In Gt^d R^lds, Michi- 
gan» may have been the long and carj^ful planning undertaken^ 
by this district. The twenty alternative programs the district - 
offers were developed ^^why over ten years. Some recom- 
mendations were made as long as four years before the" pro- 
gram started. 



Smith, Barr, and BUrke 



■ Gaining Commiinity Support 

One wayno 'gain. community support- for an alternative 
prograhi is to develop a human relations program/which may 
include information flyers, community 5pea)ting 'engagements, 
a slide-sound' presentation, and newspaper press releases. ' 

Jack Brown (Nova High 
School, Anaheim, Califorma) 

**The^surest way %o guarantee ihfi failure of an alternative] 
progranvM^ to impose it upon a community as the brainchild 
.of a f^w school officials or education professors but lacking 
^prior input f rom ^students, teachers, parents and other kej 
groups whose role may be more important than is obvi' 
; first." ] - ^ 

^ » \ , Dou- 
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Parent support can be gained witl) the institution of a 
community, resource coordinator who creates volunt^r pro- 
gi^s and acts a$ a commi}m<y liaison. 

f ' * Judith Farmer 

^ ' (SEA Prdjectj Minneapolis)' 

Staff Selection and Training 

' Alternative ^chools^ because of their small size^ frequently 
must utilize staff members who are very versatile and can 
' teach a number of different things. 

James Hessler (Palo Afto Unified 
School District^ California) 

A useful technique for selecting staff who are e^cpected 
to work in a team or^oup isJ^ give applicants sample group 
*^ ta^s and observe their fun^lfomng, 

5 ^ ' / ^^r, Frank Arone (Teaneck 

Piblic Schools, New jersey) 

'Th^temalJ^ school staff burnout phenomenon which 
occurs to most alternative educational forms must be coun- 
tered by critical staff,seIe<;:tion support and skill reinforcement^ 
and retraining/' - ^ 

Jack Brown (quoting Ar^Bosna, Principal^ 
Nova High School^ Anaheim, California) 

"Another lesson learned from SEA is that teaching staffs 
can be sufficiently retrained to allow them to fjjinction effec- 
tively in new educational situations; and that this is true even 
of facuUy who may not have been enthusiastic about assum- 
ing new roles/* , _ ^ 
John Davis (SEA Pmject, Minneapolis) 

Inservice training^ay be provided by schools coml^ining 
resources and expertise to form a network whose meriiben 
design inService programs and hold workshops at the partici- 
pating schools. 

Lyn Broad 



*Inservice 'training should 

*be in re^onsc.to a problem the school wants help with 

* utilize consultant who have both a theo^ti^al and prac^ 
tical understanding of the issues involved ' . ^ 

* fojbus on a particular issue but directly relate to day^to^ 
day realities \ 

* involve consultants on both a regular and long-term basis 

Michael Bakaljs 

In MiiHieapolis,. teacher center/ begun as part of the 
Southeast Alterh^ives Project, now ulilizes resources from^ 
•the University of Minnesota an(i individuals with private 
grants to pi^vide training and retraining activities for person- 
nel. Rather than training staff and then disappearing, these 
^ trainers provide Ongoing support and a place where educaton 
can rc^frn for help with specific problems. ^ 

Fred Hayen (Minneapolis Public 
Schools/University of Minnesota 
Teacher Center, Minneapolis) 

^ ^ Financing^ 

' Alternative schpok u^Ually have^extra start-up costs. It is^ 
impoftant that thf school board be committed to pontribut* 
ihg enough money for,the program to survive— not jjust start. 

Elaine Kopischke-Trejo (Sbuthea$t 
^ Alternatives Free School, Minneapolis) 

The Education School Aid Act provides federal funding 
, for magnet schools. The United States Government has set 
L aside $50 million for planning and operating (but hot con* 
structing) alternative schools: 

M ' - George Krahl^ 

**Once alternative programs are underway, most can oper* 
att within a district's normal range of per pupil costs." While 
expenses may be greater for^TSffing or transportation, there 
are often savings because averag<r attendance is higher, flexi- 
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bility of Shedding and program may all^iate.the need for 
new bui!dmgs> and community re$ourc«s and volunteei^ n^^y/ 
make possible a smaller staff- ^ ' ' 

Lyn Broad 

* * 
Outside funds can be detrimental to an alternative school 
tf the program is set up to depend too heavily on tl>em. 
^ , ^ , j^ouglas Watson 

• ' ■ y ' , \ 

Pvaluatian % * 
^Teagher evaluation in alternative programs often includes 

• more discussion between, teacher an<f pnnctpal 

• evaluation by other teachers, students^ or a . master 
teacher ' 

• St teacher review committ^ made up of administrators, 
teachers, students, and sometimes parents. 

Michael Bakalis 

When evaluating alternative schools^ it is important that 
the school be evaluated on its own goals rather than on criteria 
'^^:!d^igned for^ another^ school or program. It is^equally impor- 
^tant that ^ternatives to the regular means <jf evaludtton, if 
^ they arc to be used, be selccte.d before school Qpens. ' 

Lyn Broad 

.Unless .participants in a program can convince the school 
board and state officials to acpept other means of evaluation^ 
they must be prepared to administer standardized tests. 
. ^ ^ ■ Douglas^Watson 

Evaluation of students in alternative schools often involves 
^direct observation^ some use of students themselves as evalu*- 
Jors^ and continuous evaluation of skill mastery. * 

Michael Bakalis 

"S8i6,5. Each district operating an alternative school 
shallj^nually evaluate such school. The evaluation shall 
inclroc pre- and post-testii)g of basic skills for student partici- 



pants, and must identify the variables which miy have affected 
student academic achievement/ The process' of evaluation 
shall ^so include teacher, parent, and student input from the 
alternative school itself* These evaiuatio\i reports will be sent 
to the Superintendent of Public instruction on or before 
August 1st ofjhe foll6wing year/' 
. , ^ f Calffomia Education Code 

Alten^tive programs need to utilize evaluatio^^^that has * 

* as its purpose the improvement oLthe program 

* as its prjfnary audience the fk[.cgrain participants 

- *evaluators s^sif!^ to the needs o^ program personnel 

A.ThelKocher 
(Southeast Alternatives, Minneapolis) 
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Peoplc/wbo are absolirtely sure they know which methocis 
of ^din^^uon are the right onci pTobably are hot very com* 
{ortaljlf ^th; alternative schools ,a$ they have evolved^in the 
s^Fvendes* ^he fundamentalists thbik thei'opcn ^didolers are 
,/ domg irrevocabte hanit to i^dreh and to United States 
' society* ^thc open *schopI advocates fee!*just the same about 
^the fundai^entalists, la between' are a vast number who think 
bott^gipups are misguided extremists/ , > , ' 
: : But^fbr thbse who are a Uttle less certain tha'^t there is*^one 
**bc5t pf air {ftjssible m^thpds/' today*s alternative schools 

* hold a lot of promis^. For those who believe that different 
students le^ and dif^ereixl-Jtei^chejrs. teach in differ^t ways^ 
tdtemative set^pts^-hSoElike a good ^y to attempt to match 
student ^iKt'tcacher with a^pioptiate educational technique^ 

\, ' That 'is not*to say that there we not some problems yet 
« unsolved. Alternative schools £tre Joonew notto have some 

* ihiplementatiqn problems. ^Neverth^less^ wit^ new alternative 
schools springing up every year, and with students^ parents^ 
and teachers everywhere voicing enthusiasm for alternative 

^ prpgpamsf there is some reason <o be hopefjul that these prob* 
lems are being solved and are worth further efforts For^ as 

^^Fantiniputs it, "Over time, we could emerge with a redefined 
system of public education that is diverse, self -renewijlg^ and 
responsive to a plural^tic soaety/' * \ 
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